


YOU will have no problem finding 
last month’s copy of “Ceramics 
Monthly"—or earlier issues you've 
received—if they are neatly tucked 
away in this handy binder. Like most 
CM subscribers, you will be referring 
to back issues for ideas and other 
valuable information time and time 
again—so keep them handy in this 
handsome library binder. 


This durable cloth-bound binder is 
green in color and has “Ceramics 
Monthly” stamped in gold leaf on 
the front cover and backbone for 
immediate identification. 


A steel blade holds each copy in 
place. New issues are quickly and 
easily inserted. Each issue will remain 
neat and fresh protected by the high 


youcan FIND it 
..1f you BIND it 














this handsome Binder holds 12 issues 


quality rigid cover of long wearing 
material. 


Get your binder now—for greater 
reading pleasure and convenience @ 





Order Now! 


Price $3.00 
(Ohio Residents add 9c Sales Tax) 


we pay postage 












send check or money order to CERAMICS MONTHLY 


3494 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 

















DON’T BUY ANY KILN ‘TIL YOU'VE SEEN 
GREAT NEW L & L Dyna-Kiln MoveLs 


37 IMPROVED MODELS 


BUT NO INCREASE 
IN PRICES 


The new Dyna-Kilns were the hit of the 
recent Ceramic Show in Asbury Park, N.J. 
User after user admired the simplicity of the 
new Dyna-Glow Elements and Element Hold- 
ers. Size for size, they were amazed at the 
fine workmanship offered for such modest 
prices. Investigate these top loading and 
front loading kilns in 2050° and 2300° heats. 
Every Dyna-Kiln is unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year! 











Top Loaders to 2050° F 
No. 188L Model Firing Price Crating 
No. Chamber FOB, Chester, Pa. Charge 
N90 11’" sq. x 9” $ 65.00 $3.00 
FREE N100 11” sq. x 11” 80.00 3.00 
9L 12/?-sq. x 9” 75.00 3.50 
L 12’ sq. x 11” .00 # 
send for 13L 12” sq. x 1314’ 106.90 5.08 
16 pa 15L 15” sq. x 1314" 125.00 3 
page 138L 18” sq. x 1314" 138.00 6.50 
catalogue 158L 18” sq. x 15” 181.00 6.50 
end weine 188L 18” sq. x 18” 215.00 7.50 
of nearest 
Dyna-Kiln Top Loaders to 2300° F 
Dealer 9H 12’ sq. x 9” $ 90.00 $3.50 
11H 12” sq. x 11” 110.00 3.50 
13H 12” sq. x 1314" 137.50 5.00 
15H 15’? sq. x 1334” 152.00 6. 
138H 18’ sq. x 1334” 198.00 6.50 
158H 18” sq. x 15” 260.00 6.50 
188H 18” sq. x 18” 295.00 7.50 
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Go HI-LO 


with all CERAMICHROME’S cone 6 to 06 


TRANZ - DETAIL & REGULAR UNDERGLAZES 
High firing on ALL Popular Porcelain & Stoneware Bodies 
LOw Firing on ALL Artware Bodies 


CONE 6 TO CONE 06 AND CAN BE ONE-FIRED 


CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS ARE LIQUID CERAMIC COLORS THAT 
ARE ALL PREPARED AND READY TO USE IN WIDE MOUTH JARS. 


% ideal for the Hobbyist 
% safe for the Student 


ATTENTION SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS: * perfect for Schools 


CERAMICHROME products do NOT contain Free Lead, . 

Antimony or Barium Compounds in their formulation. * solution for Potters 
Be SAFE—HEALTHY and WISE—use CERAMICHROME. or? Mea es 

Write for school literature or see your nearest dealer 

as listed in the December, 1953, issue of CERAMICS 


MONTHLY. 
5610 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. LOS ANGELES 62, CALIF. KERNIAN KRAFTS 


cHeck HEADQUARTERS ror 
Coramie Hobby Supplies 


You'll get more fun and satisfaction . . . your best 
“money's worth”... by checking with headquarters 
first, for your ceramic supplies. 




















You will avoid many mistakes caused by inferior materials, 
or materials unsuited to your particular requirements. 

Write to headquarters and rely on our 30 years’ 
experience in ceramics to give you exactly what you 
want . . . at the most economical price. 


Free Catalog! Attractive, informative 48-page 
catalog contains prices and detailed information on 
Ferro glazes, clays, slip bodies, colors, tools, kilns and 
all other ceramic supplies. Write today! 


FERRO CORPORATION 
Coramic Arda Supplies Division, 


214 Northfield Road * Bedford, Ohio 
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a letter from the editor 


Dear Lesher 


It is always interesting and encouraging to 
learn of the continued acceptance of ceramics, 
and of the many schools and organizations which 
are adding ceramics to their other art and craft 





Volume 2, Number 2 FEBRUARY © 1954 activities. With some groups, however, it is far from 
50 cents per copy a new addition. The program of the Boy Scouts of 
America, for example, has included ceramics almost 
cover story since their incorporation in 1910. And the National 
Contemporary Japanese Headquarters informs us that from 1911 through 
COMBE SS ESS Walter Donald Kring 16 1952, a total of 19,540 Pottery Merit Badges were 
awarded to Scouts in the United States. 
articles Although we were almost positive that merit 
Sculpture on the Wheel ............... John Kenny 11 canlane she on SOE a aaa eee 
good conduct medals during the last war, we check- 
The Wholesale Market ............. Bonnie Warren 14 ed the requirements. Our confidence was well 
ren: Speed GaGa. os ewe aaa Harding Black 20 placed! 
Seente WH CINE sss bas vow ceuee Thomas Sellers 26 According to the “Trial Draft of New Require- 
ments” dated October, 1953, a Boy Scout, in order 
shows 


to earn a merit badge for pottery, must: 
Fiber, Clay and Metal (St. Paul) ...............05. 25 1. Explain the scope of the ceramic industry in the 








. . $ | * | . 
Ohio Ceramic Show (Youngstown) ................ 32 paper terecwalintal ins sai sec te dct pata 
of craft pottery. 
2. Explain the properties and ingredients of a good clay 
regular reading body for craft pottery. 
Perertinnes SNGOG 5. 33: TAB ids Oka 4 3. Submit drawings of two pottery forms—one to be a 
ers me: ns recognized type such as American Indian, Greek, or Chinese; 
we rs to Questions ...23 New & Useful ......... 6 the ether tobe of ettgleet design: 
ey EP ERC eros BO CIRIIGE 6 ovo dha nes 29 4. Submit a rough sketch of a potter's wheel and tell 
how it works. 
ADVISORY EDITORS In case that sounds too easy, the Requirements 
EDITOR J. Sheldon Corey continue: 
Louis G. Farber John B. Kenny 5. Do any three of the following to be approved by the 
Edgar Littlefield connnaten: 
5 ASSOCIATE EDITOR Make a flat tray or dish, a box or similar item using the 
a Bites CONTRIBUTING EDITORS slab method, a vase or jar using the coil method, four 
aia: Henry Bollman different decorated tiles of original design, a h or 
sist adie animal figure or decorative book ends; throw a simple vase 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


; on a potter's wheel; visit a pottery brickyard, ceramic plant, 
: Dorothy W. Perkins 
Spencer L. Davis 


trade school or workshop, take notes on the pottery processes, 
and describe the visit. 

COVER by Gordon Keith 6. Explain the meaning of any ten of the following: bat, 
wedging, throwing, leather dry, bone dry, greenware, bisque 
ware, terra cotta, grog, slip, earthenware, stoneware, por- 


Kenneth E. Smith 





Ceramics Monthly is published each month at the Lawhead celain, pyrometric cone, glaze. 
Press, Inc., Athens, Ohio, by Professional Publications, Inc., The Boy Scouts of America are to be congratu- 
3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Spencer L. Davis, Presi- lated for establishing and maintaining such a 


dent and Treasurer; Louis G. Farber, Vice President; P. S. commendable set of requirements. We are remind- 
Emery, Secretary. Price in U.S.A. and Possessions: one year, 


$4; two years, $7; three years $9. Canada and Pan America ed manag = of the full —- of the Scouts 

50 cents a year additional: foreign add $1 a year. Current slogan, “Be Prepared. 

issues, 50 cents each; back issues, 60 cents each. We can't help wondering how many practicing 

ceramists—and teachers—are as well prepared. 
= . ms Aa Sapergenng Bae All of us might check ourselves on the above set 

to the Business Manager, Ceramics Monthly, . High St., ‘ ‘ 

Columbus, 14, Ohio. Entered as second-class matter at the post of sini echatuerets r would that be embarrassing? 


office at Athens, Ohio, as granted under the Authority of the Yours sincerely, 
Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. 


Copyright 1954 by pod — 
Professional Publications, Inc. om 


All rights reserved. 


Advertising correspondence, copy, and cuts should be sent 

















We're starting out right with 





THEY'RE SWEETHEARTS 
These ONE-FIRE glazes 
that EVERYONE loves. 


Over 80 superb colors made to 
suit your finest taste. High glos- 
ses, soft satins, and the most 
exquisite velvety matts with 
speckled accents in BEACH- 
STONE glazes. All are simply 
gorgeous on either GREEN- 
WARE or BISQUE at 06. 


The quality is high enough for 
professionals to use; the price is 
low enough for beginners to 
buy. Take your work out of the 
ordinary and put it in a class 
by itself with VELVA-PLY. 


A new SWEETHEART RED has 
been added. The richness of 
claret wine, the sparkle of ruby 
jewels, have been imprisoned 
in this lovely new glaze, which 
doesn't fire out at cone 06. 


The new SPECIAL ART KIT 
contains 4 assorted Beachstone 
Glazes of 4 ounce jars each, 
Decorator Frost for those lovely 
drip effects and brushed-on de- 
signs, AND our newest baby, 
Sweetheart Red. All for just 
$4.75 plus postage. (80c west of 
Miss. 60c east). 


the KAY HARRISON studios 


8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UN 2-9222. 
eeeeee0e0e13es32ee ee 
New DEALERSHIPS now AVAILABLE. 
Write for details. 














letters 





“More Schools Should Try . . .” 


Gentlemen: 

The article in the Dec. issue by Herbert 
Kurtz, “A Ceramic Class On A Budget,” 
was of particular interest to me because 
we started a ceramic division in our classes 
this year. I believe I did better than Mr. 
Kurtz on my buying. My budget was also 
$300, but we bought a high-fire electric 
kiln with an inside capacity of 15” sq. by 
1514.” high. . 

I have two ‘high school classes of thirty 
students each. I plan an over-all arts and 
crafts program including design, color, 
painting and drawing, leather, enameling on 
copper, jewelry, and ceramics. I allow six 
weeks for ceramics, a period in which we 
cover pinch, slab, and coil methods. Any 
student finishing early is permitted a chance 
on ceramic sculpture. Each student uses 
such finishing mediums as colored engobes, 
sgrafhto, underglaze painting, opaque or 
transparent colored glazes. . . 

For clay I found that 200 Ibs. carried 
the sixty students very well for the first 
semester. I also have in the classroom 100 
Ibs., each, of slip-casting clay, white model- 
ing clay, and plaster, all of which came in 
on the initial $300 order for our ceramic 
program. 

It has been my policy, teaching in this 
school, to give a run-through of all arts 
and crafts in the first, and part of the 
second, semester. I then allow the students 
to select the art or craft they liked best 
and return to it as a special project, with 
stress on better design, planning and crafts- 
manship. At this time the students selecting 
ceramics as their project are given an 
opportunity to make original plaster molds 
and do some slip casting. The more expen- 
sive white modeling clay is also used... . 

Later on we expect to have a potter's 
wheel... . 

This is the second year for the art de- 
partment at Cortez High School. It was 
started from nothing a year ago last Sep- 
tember; and if our little and financially poor 
school can do it, more schools should also 
try to include ceramics. 

Hattie L. WADDELL 
Cortez, Colo. 


Report on Finnish Ceramists 


Gentlemen: 

Those of your readers who enjoyed the 
article “Finnish Ceramists” in the October 
issue might be interested in this excerpt 
from the September 12 issue of Saturday 


Review. It’s from Horace Sutton’s “Booked 
for Travel” column. 
es Some of Finland's . wares are 


among the most sophisticated in Europe. 
Easily the most startling work is the 
ceramics, almost all of it done in a giant 
plant on the fringe of town called Arabia- 

for no other reason than that the one-time 
peddler who started it had once lived there. 
Arabia makes a milky-white china after the 
ancient Chinese grain-of-rice technique, and 
I can report to you that we have bought 
half a dozen demitasse cups and saucers at 
$3.50 each set which sell for $10.50 each 
cup and saucer in New York. This, as any- 
one who can work an abacus can see, is a 
tremendous bargain, but the trouble is that 
I shall be much too nervous to use them. 
Arabia also underwrites the land's best 
ceramists, whose work it sells, and they 


have produced some of the most fantasy- 
filled pieces of clay you ever saw while 
awake. You can find it at Arabia's retail 
shop or at Stockmann’s, both in Helsinki, 
and let’s not talk about the price.” 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG 
Orlando, Fla. 


Potter's Plight 


Gentlemen: 

I thought you might be interested in the 
enclosed Christmas card [see cut} which 
I received from one of your subscribers, 





David W. Archie, Iron Mountain, Mich- 
igan. On the inside, he inscribed, ““Merry 
Christmas. What do I do now?” In reply, I 
sent him a washcloth, nail brush and cake 
of soap. 

JOHN B. Kenny 
New York City 


In Defense 


Gentlemen: 

In- reply to the letter from Dr. Koch 
(Letters, January), I, too, am disturbed, 
discouraged and disappointed to think that 
a person as obviously dedicated to educa- 
tion as Mrs. Koch, would adopt the attitude 
that any magazine should be directed only 
to the intelligentsia . . . . They who know 
as much about ceramics as Mrs. Koch ; 
have no need for a magazine such as 
CERAMICS MONTHLY. Reading what you al- 
ready know is a gross waste of time. 

For a magazine to grow and prosper, it 
cannot base its appeal on one particular 
group of readers. The school child and the 
person of limited experience has as much 
right to additional knowledge as the higher 
educational group . 

I refer Mrs. Koch to page 81 of Lin 
Yutang’s “The Importance of Living.” It 
is his opinion:that simplicity in writing is 
the sign of intelligence. Only the neophyte 
expounds in pedantic language; the learned 
ones present the subjects in few and simple 
ee a 

Prccy DAMERELL 


Exton, Pa. 
Gentleinen : 

{Dr. Koch's} criticism of the luster 
articles (October, November, December) 


was unjust . . . The articles were well done 
. my only comment being that too strong 
a point was made about the irritating effect 
of the lusters on the eyes. It should be men- 
tioned, of course, but no more emphatically 
than you would make the comment about 
soap, perfume... 
HARRIET PORTER 
New York City 
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PARAGON KILNS For Your Firing PLEASURE 


* Simplicity of Control 
* Durability and Long Life 
* Economy of Operation 
* Perfect Adaptability 





3-WAY SWITCHES, pioneered by Paragon, give complete control 
of all the kiln with any type of load. Vary the firing cycle to fit the 
ware in the kiln WITHOUT WASTED electricity. Fire Porcelain, 
Stoneware, Ceramics, Overglaze, or Glass with the heat rise best 
suited to the needs of the ware. 





PARAGON NON-SAG Dropped Recess Grooves with extra-heavy 
Kanthal elements, for full use of firing chamber ... even heat and 
long life never before possible. Brick walls WILL NOT melt and 
EMBED elements even if kiln is over-fired to melting point of 
porcelain kiln furniture. 


BALANCED INSULATION gives you economy of operation never 
before possible. The proper ratio of heat storage to heat loss for 
minimum firing cost is obtained by the proper thickness of insulation 
for each firing chamber. 


FINEST QUALITY MATERIALS used throughout construction of 
all models of Paragon Kilns. Prices are maintained at most reasonable 
level due to quantity purchases of those materials and large plant 
facilities devoted exclusively to the manufacture of portable kilns 
and pottery making equipment. 





Model H-17 
Maz. Temp. 2300 deg. F. 


First in Quality, Design, Workmanship and Service 


FULL LINE of kilns available for immed- 
iate shipment from stock. Pottery kilns 
(2000 deg. F. max. temp.) priced from 
$31.00 (crated) up. Porcelain kilns (2300 


Paragon PERFORMANCE-PROVEN de- 
signs have been used for years by schools, 
institutions, commercial studios, ceramic 





supply manufacturers, and discriminating 
hobbyists — where service and quality are 
of prime importance. 


FACTORY GUARANTEE backed by a na- 
tion-wide dealer organization assures you 
of complete satisfaction in any locality. 


deg. F. max. Temp.) priced from $99.00 
(crated) up. All shipments in — 
crating for fast insured service to all points. 


It is to YOUR ADVANTAGE to get the 
“Know-how” and experience that have 
made Paragon the fastest selling portable 
electric kiln. 


STOCKS OF: Craftool Potter’s Wheels & tools; Paasche Airbrushes & compressors; Atlas 
Spray Units; Kiln-Gards; Orton Cones; Kiln Furniture. 


Free Catalog 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES 


FEBRUARY 1954 


Electric Kiln Division—P. O. Box 4654, Dallas 6, Texas. 
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Gauge, regulator, couplings and 8 ft. hose 


916 Scott St. Wichita Falls, Texas Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14. 


THAYER & CHANDLER new & use { ll | 


MODEL D NEW BRUSHES for flat lacquering 
and touch-up are announced by Bergen 
Sturdy, dependable | Brush Supplies. Called the series 90G, 
and inexpensive, this | they are available in packages of four 
sprayer is valuable | dozen assorted, or as open stock. For 
for many uses. It | details, write Bergen at 110 Stuyvesant 
is simply con- | Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


oh clecred, | GRINDING, mixing and blending of 
“ large or small batches of ceramic ma- 
Price terials can be done quickly with More- 
house Mills, according to the manu- 
$7.50 facturer, Morehouse Industries. The 
Mills can be used for wet or dry mill- 
ing and by making a simple adjustment 
the material can be ground to a specific 
particle size. Easily cleaned, change- 
over from one color to another can be 
done rapidly without contamination. 
Applicable to the preparation of 
Complete $15.75 glazes, casting slips, engobes, colors and 
ceramic inks, the Mills will be of par- 
Hu ffi°’s, Ine. ticular interest to manufacturers of 


i ceramic materials as well as studios, 
Wholesale and Retail 











Carbonic Gas Outfit 
(No. 8) 








oe ° 
*” E ee > poe “es h pares ee production potters and artware manu- 
® Hobb feel will be of interest to the readers o . full detail , 
Y “Ceramics Monthly,” send the pertinent facturers. For ull etails, write to 
© Ceramic Supply information and illustrations (if available) Morehouse Industries, 1150 San Fer- 


to the attention of the Editor, “Ceramics nando Rd., Los Angeles 65, mention- 


ing CERAMICS MONTHLY. 

















Olin Russum suggests: 








An easy way to get texture 


when using PEMCO PA-2016 clay 


Smooth, white Pemco pottery clay can easily be trans- 
formed to an interesting rough texture. Press out layers 
of the clay with the heel of your hand, as Mr. Russum 
has done in the picture. Sprinkle lightly with fireclay or 
grog. Repeat with another layer of clay and more grog. 
Roll up the clay and wedge. An even distribution will 
give a salt and pepper mixture. Now the clay can be 
shaped, molded or formed on the wheel. The bisqued 
ware is attractive glazed or left unglazed. 


* 


Write for 
latest price 
list and name 
of dealer 
near you 









PEMCO CORPORATION 


Pottery Arts Division, Baltimore 24, Md. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

















You are Suthead fo allied oe 


The First Annual 
Great Lakes 


Ceramic Hobby 
Exhibition 


Detroit, Michigan May 19-23, 1954 


A display of an art... “as old as time; as modern as tomorrow” 


You will have the opportunity to see the wedding of the old 
with the new and the conventional with the inspirational. 
You will not only have the opportunity to see the possi- 
bilities of ceramics, but you will be meeting the people who 
can help you achieve results you dream of. 


You are also invited to enter the competitive field which 
is open to the hobbyist. This is a chance to compete against 
the best of the land to see how you compare. 


This is going to be a field day for you—the hobbyist. 








Arthur E. Higgs, Managing Director 


For further information write: Masonic Temple 


Detroit, Michigan 


Phone Bay City, Michigan 2-0420 
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MAYCO 


America’s finest and most 
popular ceramic colors — in 
liquid form — ready and easy 
to use. Made by European 
trained craftsman for: Hobby- 
ists and Professionals. 


@ 48 OPAQUE UNDER- 
GLAZE COLORS 
41 regular shades. 7 art 
colors (speckled effect) 
for coverage, sgraffito 
etc. 

@ 24 TRANSLUCENT 
ONE STROKE UNDER 
AND OVER THE 
GLAZE (MAJOLICA) 
COLORS. 3 kits — 8 
colors each: #1 basic 
colors, #2 pastel colors, 
#3 in-between colors. 
For fine detail work, 
shading, china painting 
effect on greenware 
etc. No special trans- 
parent glaze necessary 
on any of our colors. 

@ 15 MAYCO SATINA 
One-fire satin finish cer- 
amic colors. 

@ MAYCO MATT the 
transparent matt glaze. 

@ THE NEWEST: MAY- 
CO MASK for masking 
off parts of a design. 


Paint on — Let dry — 
Peel off. 


@ We are National dis- 
tributors for the well 
known original Hazel 
Wiggins Designs for un- 
derglaze and china 
painting. Also distribut- 
ors for Triangle Wire 
Point Stilts. 


@ WRITE FOR YOUR 
FREE PRICE LIST 


12 page illustrated mold catalog——25c 


E.P. MAYEN CO. 


10645 Chandler Blvd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Mailing address: P.O. Box 224 
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Send show announcements early— 

at least three months prior to date 

for receiving entry cards and works 
for exhibition. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


CoNNECTICUT, Norwalk 

June 6-July 4 
Fifth Annual New England Show at 
Silvermine Guild of Artists. Open to 
artists born, or resident two months, 
in New England. Mediums include 
ceramic sculpture. Prizes: more than 
$2000, one-man show at New York 
gallery. Jury; fee: $3; entry cards, 
work due May 15, 16, 17 (sculpture 
photos due May 3). Write Revington 
Arthur, exhibition chairman, at the 


Guild, Silvermine Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 


Kansas, Wichita 

April 11-May 11 
Ninth Annual National Decorative 
Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored by 
Wichita Art Association. Prizes: 
$1200, honor medal, special award. 
Jury; entry fee: $3; entries due March 
22-29. For further information write 
Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, presi- 
dent, Wichita Art Association, 401 N. 
Belmont Ave. 


New York, Buffalo 

March 3-April 4 
Ceramists of 14 Western New York 
counties eligible for the 20th Annual 
Western New York Artists show. At 
the Albright Art Gallery. Jury; prizes. 
Fee: $2. Send entry cards by February 
3, work by February 12. For more de- 
tails write Miss Beatrice Howe, Al- 
bright Art Gallery, 1285 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 22. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle 

March 7-April 7 
Northwest Craftsmen’s Second Annual 
All-Crafts Show at the Henry Gallery, 
University of Washington. Open to 
craftsmen living and working in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia. Pottery, ceramic 





sculpture, and enamels included. Re- 
ceiving dates: February 12, 13. Prizes; 
jury; entry fee. For entry blanks write 
Northwest Craftsmen, Henry Gallery, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. 


WeEsT VirGINIA, Huntington 
April 11-May 2 


Second annual Exhibition 80 at Hunt- 
ington Galleries. Open to artists and 
craftsmen over high school age, with- 
in fifty-emile radius of Huntington, 
members of Tri-State Creative Arts 
Assn. All mediums. Fee: $2, mem- 
bers; $3, non-members. 


award certificates. Write Exhibition 80 


at gallery, Park Hills, Huntington, for 
further information. 


WHERE TO GO 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 
through February 15 


One hundred ceramic pieces by Bea- | 


trice Wood at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park. 
(Please turn to Page 30) 


Entry cards 
due Mar. 20; work, Mar. 25. Jury; 


0] 
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CERAMIC STUDIO 


543 BOULEVARD 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 


DISTRIBUTOR for: 
“Renaissance” Lustres, Under- 
glazes and China Paints; L & L 
Guaranteed Kilns; Tru-Fyre 
DEALER for: 
“Amaco” Underglazes. 


MOLDS by: 
Holland—Schmid—Coulton 


COX EXCLUSIVE MOLDS 


Write for price list and de- 
scription. 


GREENWARE 


Large assortment from all the 
most popular California Molds 


plus greenware from all the 
Eastern Molds. 
COMPLETE LINE OF SUPPLIES 


AND EQUIPMENT 


Write for information regarding 
membership in the newly-formed 
“Ceramic Leagues.” 





1G) 











exciting . . 


new ..-s. 





MOLDS BY 


original ... 


Send 25c for catalog 

Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A 
Studio at 560 College Ave 

Palo Alto, California 











QUALITY KILN KITS 
$26.65 Up 


Easily Assembled at Home for 
Ceramics—Porcelain—Enameling 


Plug into any 110-V. line 


Sate, Efficient, Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. M. BUELL KILNS 
Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 
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WRITE FOR 

FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 
Containing complete 
information and prices 
on all Drakenfeld pot- 
tery supplies— every- 
thing from underglaze 


mills. 








wn er 
pencils to grinding Aa@ 











FOR BETTER WARE select either of these Drakenfeld 
dry casting or moist clay bodies: 

Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 

Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


BE SURE to choose from the following group of Draken- 
feld glazes for special results in your particular projects. 
Available in a wide variety of sparkling colors, they are 
specially designed for Cone 06 fire—minimize the danger 
of crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing and crawling: 


Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica)Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 06-02 Matt Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











ELECTRIC KILNS 


Enjoy the thrill of doing your own 
firing. Drakenfeld has a full line of 
electric kilns from which you can 
choose the floor or bench model best 
suited to your needs. Complete infor- 
mation sent on request. 
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OVERGLAZE AND 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


GLAZE, BODY 
AND ENGOBE STAINS 


ARTISTS SETS 
OILS AND MEDIUM 


Highest quality and uniformity Since 1842 


MASON 
COLOR & CHEMICAL 
WORKS, INC. 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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February is the month in 
Which the Xmas gifts you've gottin’ 
Need replacing. 


Don't go get another vase 
That recalls Aunt Eppie’s face 
Be independent. 


Enjoy yourself, be smart, be wise 
Replace those gifts with our supplies 
Live a little. 


5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


601 Mission Street SYcamore 9-2131 
South Pasadena, California PYramid 1-2552 

















CRAFTOOL 


TREADLE WHEEL 


e 75 lb. balanced cast iron 
fly wheel mounted on 1” steel shaft 
VARI Vb ered blo pebbelomebceyetA-Mel-letutelei-Metelel 
ball thrust bearings insure unusual 
To t-1- Me) Me) ol-p ae dt le) oe 
3 speed reversible treadle for right or left action 
Big 10” heavy duty cast aluminum reversible 
throwing head 
Large removable plastic tray (20” x 20” x 4”) and 
PYcVbmebdestebtelemh ice tt=) de oles el Cc) ai -Tot-h mm uce) dcetelemetelo Mel (-letettelen 
Adjustable arm rests. Legs adjust for height 
Je (=Xe atataumn (> ot-b lo) els ole) Care ME} (-1-) Mees el-teableliloyeterediicecolthg— 
gray baked enamel finish Catalog No. 4110 $120 complete 


UNIVERSAL BALL MILL 


e Quart to gallon capacity 

e Positioning devices prevent jars from creeping 

Pr jittcc bth mere) ot-stab lol (clo Me) MB OMe (oatret-M-3(-1-) tioleseMBel-m ecto) ebet(-te! 
on any bench 

PU LOM o\-\oa'a ap attc)el-)abceo)l(-se-Mattoll M-1-Jbcedblepebtelemel-letutelel-Iie)d 
smooth, friction-free operation 


CATALOG No. 7810 35 complete with belts and pulleys less motor 


20 with 20.’ rollers to handle 2 one-gal. or 3 one-qt. jars 


Its and pulleys. less motor. $4750 


ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED WHEEL 


e Heavy, tension-bolted steel construction — needs only 
22 inches square 
Foot control varies speed from 30 to 160 RPM 
10” extra duty cast aluminum reversible throw head 
‘ spindle mounted in oversize bearings for steady, 
fore} ot) (ee eh ane tt —) 
Adjustable plastic arm rest on front edge 
Removable plastic tray has large 20” x 20” x 4” 
fore dele ce tag 
e Quiet, vibrationless operation 
CATALOG No. 2110 


with belts, pulleys 
$8350 . ebele MESiosslelotacME-Teattheyert-tell 


ess mot 
s HP bronze-bec g motor $15.95 


l-bearing motor $19.75 
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you can create 
sculpture fantasies 
on the wheel— 

a potter's wheel or 
a banding wheel 
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by JOHN KENNY 


BSTRACT shapes or fantastic 

animals that are fun to make and 

to use have been fashioned from 
clay ever since man first made pottery. 
You can create imaginative, amusing 
combining cylinders, 
cones, and spheres which can be made 
either on the potter's wheel or the 
banding wheel. 

The pieces of sculpture shown here 
were made on the potter’s wheel. The 
llama, about eight inches tall, con- 
sists of a cylinder for the body, and 
two cones for the neck and head— 
each cut as needed and then stuck 
together. The ears and tail were at- 
tached afterward. The  chessmen, 
above, received generous modeling, 


cutting, and incising, after the indi- 
vidual sections had been thrown and 
fastened together. 

These pieces could have been made 
on a banding wheel (also called a 
whirler or decorating wheel), using an 
adjustable hand rest as_ illustrated, 
or some other steady support. But more 
of this process, later. First, let us watch 
a piece of sculpture being thrown on 
the potter's wheel: a candlestick in the 
form of a woman with arms outspread. 


FIFTH IN A SERIES, this article is from 
Mr. Kenny's new book, “Ceramic Sculpture,” 
published by Greenberg: Publisher, N. Y. 
Chessmen at top of page are by Richard 
Petterson; the llama, above, is by J. J. Caron. 
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S hyn POTTER pulls up a cylinder 
in the usual way and then creates 
a narrow portion by pressing against 
the clay with both hands. This will be 
the lady’s waist. The waist is made 
still narrower and the clay is drawn 
up and out to form the bust. The top 
of the shape is closed to make a head, 
completing the figure except for arms. 

A small cylinder of clay is now 
thrown and made narrower in the 
middle. Cut in half, it will make two 
arms with flowing sleeves. 

The pieces are then placed in a damp 
closet for about twenty-four hours. 
When leather hard they are removed. 
The small cylinder is cut in half and 
each arm is attached to the body. 

The candle sockets and the hands 
are modeled separately. The end of a 
round knife handle is pressed into a 
ball of clay to make the candle socket; 
the hand is made from a flattened 
strip of clay and fastened to the socket. 

When the two hands and sockets 
are in place, temporary clay props sup- 
port them. Clay supports are used 
rather than wood, for example, because 
the figure will shrink as it dries; and 
the props shrink along with it. If 
a solid support were used, the arms 
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would crack off as the clay dried. 

Thin coils of clay are added for 
hair. A collar for the lady’s dress is 
made from a strip of clay cut in scal- 
lops, moistened, and pressed into place 
with a wooden modeling tool. Coils 
again, for the ruffles on the skirt and 
sleeves; the modeling tool is used to 
mark these for the ruffled effect. 

After the piece dried, the potter ap- 
plied a coat of opaque white glaze and 
gave it its first firing. The features 
were then painted on with underglaze 
colors, and the piece refired. 


OW THAT the wheel-thrown 

sculpture is finished, we turn to 
another way of making cylindrical 
shapes for this type of sculpture. It is 
the method mentioned earlier and illus- 
trated in a photo on the preceding 
page. With a combination of a band- 
ing wheel (or whirler) and an adjust- 
able hand rest, you can construct round 
forms which are perfectly true. As one 
hand turns the whirler, the other 
hand does the “truing up.” Firm brac- 
ing for your hand is a very important 
factor; the adjustable hand rest which 
can be raised or lowered as you work 
will give the necessary support. 








Using this method, you make the 
body for the candlestick lady by con- 
structing a coil-built cylinder. As you 
add one coil on top of the other, true- 
up the inside and outside surfaces. A 
clothes pin is a good tool for the inside, 
a wooden block for the outside. As 
the piece grows taller, raise the hand 
rest, and use a larger block for truing. 

The small cylinder for the arms may 
be made in the same fashion as the 
body. From this point on, proceed as 
with the wheel-thrown lady, forming 
hands, candle sockets, and trimmings. 

Whether you throw the shapes or 
turn them on the whirler, experiment 
with cylinders and spheres; cut and 
combine them in original sculpture. 

Use the clay freely to create objects 
of whimsy and fantasy but at the same 
time.treat it with respect. 

In ceramics the line that separates 
the gay and amusing from the merely 
banal is a thin one, and it is easy to 
slip across. Guard against that by 
thinking of the material you work 
with. Clay has inherent beauty and 
dignity. If a piece does not measure up 
to your standards, get out the ham- 
mer- and consign it to the oblivion it 
deserves. @ 
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THE WARRENS, Gilbert and Bonnie, relax in the 
doorway of their Pottery at Providence, R.I. “Gil is 
the potter,” advises Bonnie. “! am saleslady, book- 
keeper, baby sitter, and frustrated architect.” Mr. 
Warren, shown glazing (below), is a graduate of R.I. 
School of Design. He philosophizes: “I would as soon 
see a hundred people use pots from the same mold as 
make a one-of-a-kind piece that no one dares use.” 


to sell—is the aim of produc- 
ing potters. here are some 
comments from a_ pottery 
that investigated wholesale 
selling methods. 


THE 
WHOLESALE 
MARKET 


by BONNIE WARREN 
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E TACKLED the wholesale 

market when my husband and 

I decided that this was the 
way we could sell more of his pots 
and thus make a better living. 

Although our experience is limited 

-we have been wholesaling only two 
years—we feel that selling ware 
through such channels has real ad- 
vantages for the studio potter. He is, 
first of all, released from actual selling 
which may not be congenial and cer- 
tainly is time consuming. Next, his in- 
come becomes more stabilized because 
he can plan in advance for peak 
seasons. Last, but most important, he 
organizes and better utilizes his time. 

When we took the wholesale path, 
we were faced with problems quite 
different from those encountered by 
the potter who concentrates on one-of- 
a-kind pots (thrown or hand built) 
destined for a retail outlet. Whole- 
saling involves a line of related items 
(cast ware) and means new problems 
of design, production, and marketing. 

Familiar methods of wholesaling 
ceramic ware are: to obtain an agent 
who will show samples of your pottery 
at the semi-annual gift shows held in 
major cities, and take orders; hire a 
salesman who goes on the road to 
solicit orders; or sell in quantity to a 
jobber who then resells to shops. 

Before an agent will agree to handle 
a particular ware, the potter must de- 
sign a line of from twenty to thirty 
related items. Certain factors in the de- 
sign become important. It is wise, for 
example, for the design of accessory 
items such as ash trays, vases, and 
candlesticks, to complement commer- 
cially produced dinnerware. To dis- 
tinguish your ceramics from others on 
the market, continuity of form is highly 
desirable; and it is effective to include 
graded sets of ash trays or vases 
(buyers for shops like nests of ash trays 
so three items sell instead of one). 

Eye appeal is a crucial factor in de- 
sign, for the initial visual impression of 
a pot usually determines its sale or re- 
jection. Warren Pottery last year intro- 
duced a series of vases in red, green, 
black, and white, with no surface de- 
sign or texture: they depended entirely 
on form and color to attract the eye. 





EXAMPLES of the Warren line, these pieces 
are distributed through wholesale channels. 
The vases at left moved faster when sgraffito 
decoration was added; and buyers like grad- 
vated sets such as the ashtrays at right, accord- 
ing to Bonnie. Wholesale prices for the pieces 
shown range from 50 cents for the cigarette cup 
to $3.50 for the tall vase. An “expensive” 
item helps to sell quantities of related but 
lower priced pottery, the Warrens found. 
Related design is apparent throughout the ware. 
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Apparently this was not enough be- 
cause when a pleasing sgrafhito design 
with overspray was added, sales in- 
creased. Decoration had enhanced their 
appearance and handcrafted character. 


HE HANDCRAFTED feeling is 
the reason for a great deal of pot- 
tery’s sales appeal: the customer in a 
shop likes the individual variations 
found in each piece. This often proves 
to be a headache for the store’s buyer 
who orders duplications of an original 
sample. How to duplicate through mass 
production techniques yet retain that 
human, hand-fashioned feeling is a 
problem that must be solved by the 
potter who wholesales. Careful selec- 
tion of glazes, and individual decor- 
ation of each piece (although a stan- 
dard design is carried through the 
line)—these give products a vitality 
not found in “slick” commercial ware. 
The designing side of wholesaling 
pottery does not stop once distinction, 
continuity of form, eye appeal and the 
handcrafted feeling have been achieved. 
The potter must keep his line “alive” 
by anticipating trends and changes in 
taste: he must be ready to present new 
forms, fresh colors, textures, and sur- 
faces, annually. 

The price of the pot—here is the 
key to success or failure in the whole- 
sale venture. Once his ware is on the 
market, the potter is immediately in 
competition, price-wise, with larger 
commercial firms. He should set prices 
as low as possible always keeping in 
mind that retail markup ranges from 
one-third to double the wholesale price. 
It is out of the wholesale price that 
the potter must pay his agent a 10 to 
15 percent commission, cover studio 
operating costs—and make a profit. 
Actually, a one-man pottery has to 
take in three dollars in order to clear 
one. We have found that a price range 
of twenty-five cents to four dollars per 
item brings results. We have found, 
too, that a larger, more expensive pot 
helps to sell quantities of a related but 
less expensive item. 


HEN YOU produce for the 
wholesale market, it is essential 
to plan each day’s work carefully. Most 



























































stores request shipment within thirty 
days of the original order date, and 
may reserve the right to cancel if you 
don’t deliver. Although the number 
and types of jobs to be done vary from 
day to day, the following schedule may 
give a general picture of an eight- 
hour day at Warren Pottery: 1) un- 
load bisque kiln fired overnight; 2) 
wax, glaze, and decorate pots for two 
glaze kilns; 3) load and fire two kilns; 
4) cast molds once (thirty in average 
daily use); 5) finish pieces cast ahead; 
6) load bisque kiln to fire overnight. 
Such a day is devoted primarily to 
glazing; on a full casting schedule 
molds are filled and emptied three 
times in a day. Casting or doing one 
kind of work all day would, however, 
be monotonous: variety in daily tasks 
helps the shop to run smoothly. 

We use a battery of three small 
electric kilns (15 by 174% by 1714- 
inch chambers) plus an owner-built 
electric kiln (18 by 18 by 23-inch 
chamber). One kiln at least is fired 
daily, and at peak production, all four. 
When you operate on a small budget, 
there are advantages in a number of 
small kilns. They cost less initially, 
speed production in case of a rush 
order, and result in smaller loss should 
a firing be unsatisfactory. 

Seconds and rejects totaling about 
10 per cent can be expected in mass 
production. These need not be total 
losses, however, for many shops re- 
quest only seconds which they sell at a 


discount; and there is always an 
excellent local market for disposing 
such pots. 


Ceramics are featured more and 
more in advertisements, in fashion and 
home magazines—and the buying pub- 
lic is strongly influenced thereby. 
Numerous craft exhibitions, competi- 
tions, and publications affect the taste 
of the homemaker. Thus the demand 
for ceramics grows. The studio potter 
who uses wholesaling techniques is en- 
couraged for he can sell more pots at 
lower cost to a larger market. And he 
can compete successfully with indus- 
trial potteries because he has lower 
overhead, needs fewer molds, and can 
introduce new items more quickly. He 
has reason to be encouraged. @ 


the ceramics and trad- 
itions of japan today 
as reported by a travel- 
ing american potter 


OTTERS AT WORK in the Orient was something 
Pp I had wanted to see ever since my days as a theological 

student, when I delved into oriental art as a way to 
understanding oriental religions. The opportunity came last 
summer when my’ wife and I went to Japan and for six 
weeks visited potters and temples. I returned from the 
trip with some very distinct impressions about contemporary 
Japanese potters and their work, and with the feeling that 
despite their magnificent traditions the Japanese, too, have 
ceramic problems. 

The contemporary Japanese pottery with which 
American potters have become familiar is inspired by 
China’s Sung period: it is the earthy, “peasant” type of 
ware that inclines to greens, browns, grays, and blacks. 
(The ware is also influenced by the somewhat introspective 
and esoteric demands of the Japanese tea ceremony which 
places importance on simple things.) This is the pottery 
that the master craftsman Bernard Leach writes of; the 
pottery that hundreds of Americans were introduced to 
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TOMIMOTO, an outstanding artist of the porcelain school, paints 
at his home in Kyoto. He is a noted calligrapher as well as potter. 


when Mr. Leach, Shoji Hamada, and Dr. Soyetsu Yanagi 
toured the United States in 1952. The creative work of 
these men is within that tradition, and it is one of Japan’s 
finest. 

On our trip, we discovered that the Japanese think of 
Bernard Leach as one of them rather than as an English- 
man. The Folk Museum in Tokyo, directed by Dr. Yanagi, 
has an entire room devoted to Leach pottery, an honor not 
yet accorded one of their-own countrymen. 

We went to Mashiko to visit Shoji Hamada, and found 
this great potter, who has not sought fame and doesn’t even 
sign his name to his wares, so besieged with visitors that I 
had literally to stand in line to take his picture. The 
Japanese are quick to respond to praise from foreigners so 
the fame accorded Mr. Hamada in America had had its 
effect at home. Now recognized by Japanese and Westerners 
alike, he was made an “attraction” by the Japan Tourist 
Bureau, and every day -bus loads of his countrymen plus 
a few stray Americans and Europeans were stopping at his 
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THE MINISTER of the First Unitarian Church at Worcester, Massachusetts, would 
give you not only his blessing, if you were being married there, but a piece of his 
pottery as well. He is Walter Donald Kring who came to the appreciation and 
creation of ceramics via the unusual route of religion. While a student at Harvard 
Divinity School, he studied Chinese and Japanese art as a key to Oriental faiths; 
in the process, became deeply interested in Oriental pottery. No sooner did he 
have his parish than he and his wife built a large brick kiln behind the parsonage. 
They have been potting ever since, except during World War II when he served as 
a chapials in the United States Navy. 

After the Krings’ first visit to the Orient last year, he set down his impressions 
for “Ceramics Monthly.” Mr. Kring looks to Japan to preserve the great ceramic 
traditions of the Orient. “They had been lost in Korea,” he explains, “even before 
the recent fighting, and we are now cut off from what China may do in ceramics.” 
He feels Americans and others should place greater emphasis on Oriental tradi- 
tions so they will continue to live as something more hen museum specimens. 

Mr. Kring considers himself a hobby potter. “! make only what | want to make. 
We sell about half—and give away the other half. | take no orders.” 

Apropos of Oriental influence on his work, Mr. Kring states: “One must choose 
a point of inspiration. | happen to have chosen some types of Sung pottery as 
those which most nearly please me.” He works almost entirely in reduced-fire stone- 
ware making oxbloods, celadons, chuns, and temmokus. Mrs. Kring does the brush 
decorating on his pots. The couple's work hes been exhibited in the Syracuse 
Ceramic National and elsewhere. Mr. Kring throws a pot in photo at right. 









































LEACH AND HAMADA decorating at the latter's home in Mashiko. 
Their ware is the earthy, “peasant” type in greens, greys, browns. 


lovely country home. Distance and remoteness had once 
protected him, but now improved transportation had made 
him accessible to anyone. Needless to say, this interfered 
with the production of pottery. He inserted a notice in the 
Tokyo newspapers asking people to refrain from visiting 
him but it did little good. As Mr. Leach said to us: 
“Hamada always feeds them tea and cakes.” We found 
the Japanese potter, who speaks English fluently and 
understands Western ways, still amiable, smiling. 


UT IF an American thinks the work of Leach, 

Hamada, Yanagi, and others working within the 
Sung-inspired tradition gives an adequate and complete 
view of contemporary Japanese ceramics, he deceives him- 
self. There is another, historically important tradition which 
is very strong in Japan today: it is the porcelain tradition 
with emphasis on over-glaze decoration, from the Ming 
period. Its influence, however, is almost missed by those 
who see only the tradition of Hamada and his group. 
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Outstanding among artists of the porcelain school is 
Kenkichi Tomimoto of Kyoto, famous not only as potter 
but as brushpainter or calligrapher. His finest work is done 
on a porcelain body covered with a dull red over-glaze, 
then highly decorated in burnished silver and gold. It is a 
meticulously done and expensive kind of ware. In addition 
to the more elaborate pieces, he has turned his hand to 
decorating porcelain plates in under-glaze blue and over- 
glaze red, with brush-drawing freely and rapidly done. 
These plates are marketed locally in limited quantities. 
Here is one of the best contemporary representatives of the 
historic porcelain tradition. 

Culturally, Tomimoto finds himself a little out of 
place in modern Japan. The flair for “modern” and copy- 
ing Western style is popular on the one hand, and the 
emphasis on Sung tradition very popular on the other. 
Consequently, the traditional, over-glaze enamel decoration 
on porcelain is not quite so appealing to many people. 

Tomimoto will soon travel, with Bernard Leach, to 
St. Ives in England to make porcelain with local materials. 
They may find the going difficult because both are artists 
with definite points of view and little sympathy for the 
kind of work the other does; but the working combination, 
though probably electric, should be profitable. Tomimoto 
gave me the impression he would like to come eventually 
to America to work with our materials and to teach. Such 
a visit would be a fine thing for it would help to broaden 
our conception of Japanese pottery and porcelain. 

A potter whose work my wife and I particularly 
liked is Toshio Ono. I believe he is hardly known in 
America, perhaps because he lives and works in Matsue, 
a remote province of Japan. He works in somewhat the 
same style as Hamada and makes, we thought, beautiful 
pieces. In his glazes is some of the richness of texture 
found in the best Sung examples. The family tradition will 
be carried on in the next generation by his son. 

The so-called modern—‘‘out-of-the-round,” free form 
type of pottery currently so popular here—is also rather 
prominent in Japan. But in Japan it is a tradition. Irregular 
shapes have been made there for more than a century and 
a half. The low-temperature Raku ware, still used exten- 
sively in the tea ceremony, was apt to be of irregular 
shape and to have other characteristics now labeled 
“modern” in America. I saw, for example, a Japanese 
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pot with a thick glaze puddle at the bottom, an effect 
now favored in our buyer-minded country; it was made 
more than one hundred years ago. Since the process of 
experimentation is characteristic of the Japanese temper- 
ament, it is perfectly natural that their potters would have 
come upon free form, elongated and irregular shapes. 


ESTERNERS often wonder why the Japanese have 

done so much with high fired porcelain. In Kyoto 
I learned one of the reasons. I was visiting a pottery school 
(established by the city to replace the old apprentice system 
for training boys to work in local potteries). Our inter- 
preter having gone with Mrs. Kring, I communicated 
through the international sign language. When the boys 
invited me to throw on the wheel, I bravely took clay, 
squatted beside the wheel, and tried to throw—with the 
wheel going in what for me was the wrong direction. The 
boys took turns supplying hand power for the wheel; and 
the clay, which was wonderfully plastic, threw beautifully. 
Assuming it was stoneware clay, I made a large bowl with 
rather thick walls. Only next day, when I turned the foot 
on the bowl, did I realize that the clay which had worked 
so beautifully on the wheel was a gray-white-firing por- 
celain clay. Where we in America have to compound 
porcelain bodies from a mixture of various materials, and 
find them difficult to work by hand or to throw, the 
Japanese take natural porcelain clay from the side of a 
nearby mountain. After merely drying and screening, this 
clay has more plasticity than the best, low temperature 
clays we have to use on the potter's wheel. With such 
material easily available, it is no wonder the Japanese have 
made so much fine high temperature ware. 

The Japanese potters who visited the United States in 
1952 stated they were shocked to see so much poor pot- 
tery being made by Americans. It was suggested that if 
we could work within a tradition the results might be 
better. But merely working within a tradition does not 
assure good pottery. 

During our visits to museums and hundreds of shops 
in large cities and in small towns, we saw beautiful pieces 
of pottery on display. It is almost impossible, however, to 
buy pieces by the famous Japanese potters in the shops; 
none were in stock even in the Takumi Craft Shop at 
Tokyo which we visited several times. The master crafts- 
men simply do not produce enough for the potential 
market. What we found instead was a prevalence of ware 
made in the old traditions it is true, but much of it poorly 
made. It was disturbing to observe these traditions fre- 
quently worked threadbare and become dead, the artistry 
lost. 

I saw many celadon, copper red, and Chiin glazes but 
usually of such highly refined character, shiny surface, and 
technical perfection as to have lost the spirit of their ante- 
cedents. It was alarming not to see in the shops a single 
piece of modern celadon with anything of the “buttery” 
quality of the Sung celadons. If Japan produces good 
celadon glazes, they were not in evidence in the shops: 
those I saw were harsh. There was some fine sgrafhto show- 
ing through a transparent celadon glaze, but the picccs 
had that technical perfection expected in factory-made 
ware. I saw a great deal of red glaze made with copper, 
and the potters’ control of it is nothing short of amazing. 
But again that same perfection, hardness, and harshness 
persists, as in the celadons. The Chiin blues and purples 
were somewhat more artistic though less commonly used. 
Of all the traditional glazes, it-was only in the temmoku 
and kaki glazes that a fine, subtle quality was usually to 
be found. 

The greatest need, so far as I could observe, is for new 
life to be given Japanese glazes. Good celadons and copper 
reds can be made tod. On the other hand, the mere addi- 
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Plate by Tomimoto. 


Bowl by Leach. 


Modern Kyoto porcelain tea 
cups (above); bowl by Ono, 








Bottle by Hamada. 


An offering to the fire god at a communal kiln. 







ONO works in much the same style as Hamada. Although his work is 
of excellent caliber, his pottery is virtually unknown in America. 
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tion of impurities will not improve the technically too- 
perfect glazes of Japan. Leach, Yanagi, and Hamada have 
been farsighted and have helped,to raise standards but 
much more work is necessary. 


HE VISITING potter cannot expect to learn a great 

deal on a technical level unless he actually lives and 
works with an individual potter. In the Orient, language 
is a tremendous barrier. We had been advised to take an 
interpreter everywhere but in out-of-the-way places it was 
often impossible to hire one, and the average guide is of 
little help when one potter tries to talk techniques with 
another. Then, too, the Japanese still do many things in a 
traditional way such as using certain impure ingredients 
which may be found only in a particular part of the 
country. 

We found superstition, too. In front of the fire pit 
of a communal kiln being fired at Kyoto, the potters had 
erected a Shinto torii (gateway to a shrine, popularly be- 
lieved to ward off evil spirits), and made offerings of rice 
and saki to the fire god. (Potters who have suffered through 
the peculiarities of firing a kiln will readily understand how 
it might be wise to make an offering to the fire god “just 
in case.”’) 

In the East, every attempt at individuality is success- 
fully throttled except in rare cases where men have come 
under Western influence. The craftsman usually works in 
a small shop making things as his father and his grand- 
father may have made them befere him, using methods 
learned at the feet of a master. He is not a self-conscious 
artist but a craftsman working within a tradition. And this 
is the way Bernard Leach thinks of a potter. 

I doubt if Mr. Leach meant to sound as arbitrary as 
he did when, leaving America, he stated he had not found 
a great potter in our country. During his visit, he had seen 
pottery on almost every street corner. He had seen young 
people trained in art school trying desperately to find a 
distinctive style that would sell, and then freezing their 
further development as they went into production. He 
realized the extent to which our craftsmen produce for the 
market, a market where taste and style are dictated by 
commercial buyers in the name of the buying public. But 
one sees such degeneration in Japan also; in fact, we met 
several famous Japanese potters who were doing not their 
best work but that which would fetch good prices in the 
United States. 

The self-conscious artist who produces to make a 
name for himself is, however, alien to the spirit of the 
Orient (although the idea is being rapidly imported from 
America). For the most part, pots are made in Japan not 
for ceramic shows but for use in the ordinary home, and 
usually for low prices. This was our strongest impression of 
the pottery we saw during our travels in Japan. Instead 
of being for a few aesthetes it is for the many, which is 
the way it should be. 

Since Mr. Leach’s last visit to the United States, a 
great deal has been said and written about the lack of 
ceramic tradition in America. My own opinion is that it 
would be a mistake for us to feel that our methods and 
philosophy of ceramics must be identical with those of the 
Japanese. (A great threat to the traditional ceramics of 
Japan is that they will too thoroughly adopt our self-con- 
scious, individualistic point of view!) Would it not be better 
for us to seek development within our own traditions, and 
for the Japanese to reinvigorate theirs? 

There is no simple answer that leads to the production 
of beautiful objects either in the East or the West. The 
East and West will meet not as we copy traditions but 
as we each develop our own genius. We must pro- 
ceed by our inward convictions and our sense of WSS 
beauty. If we do this there is no doubt that beauti- 
ful ceramics will continue to be made. @ 
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Spotted 


Glazes 


by HARDING BLACK 


WO or three years ago, while 

visiting the Cranbrook Academy, 

Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, I saw 
some of the iron-spotted glazes that 
Maija Grotell was producing at that 
time. I asked her how these glazes were 
made. She replied that the process was 
very simple. She just used Albany slip 
as a base glaze, and a bristol glaze over 
it as a cover glaze. 

Here’s how the spots are produced: 
whenever a slip glaze starts to melt, it 
boils up into bubbles, penetrating the 
lighter-colored cover glaze, making 
dark black metallic spots on the face 
of the cover glaze. 





Mr. Black, a professional potter and 
instructor in the Ceramic Department 
of Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio, Texas, is well-known for his 
glaze effects. 


So I returned to San Antonio and 
started working on these glazes. I sub- 
stituted a local slip clay called D’Hanis 
clay. This gave me only weak brown 
spots which indicated that the D Hanis 
clay did not have enough iron content 
to produce the black metallic spots I 
wanted. In the next tests, therefore, 
I added 10 per cent red iron oxide to 
the D’Hanis clay; the results were nice 
black spots all over the covering glaze. 

To get the best spotting effects, these 
glazes must be fired in an oxidizing at- 
mosphere to cone 10 down flat. If you 
fire these iron-spotted glazes in a re- 
ducing fire, your underslip glaze (with 
a high iron content) is affected by the 
carbon from the smoky fire, and be- 
comes fluid—subsequently, you lose the 
definite spots. The effect in itself is 
very interesting, for you get blended 
broken color effects, by the glaze run- 

















ning down the sides of the piece. If 
you wish to try a reduction firing, take 
care to apply the glazes thinner at the 
bottom, so that they will not run past 
your footing. 

My method of application is as fol- 
lows: nine coatings of a slip glaze on 
a leather-hard piece — either brushed 
on, or applied with a spray gun. The 
piece is then dried and bisque fired. 
Then three coatings of an opaque or 
semi-opaque bright, mat, or semi-mat 
glaze are sprayed over the slip-glazed 
piece. If you get the covering glaze too 
thick, the boiling slip glaze has trouble 
penetrating the cover glaze. If you get 
the covering glaze too thin, it will 
merely turn dark from the iron in the 
slip glaze, and as a result will not form 
the desired spots. 

Here are some of the slip glazes I 

(Please turn to Page 28) 


VVARYING FREQUENCY of spot 
pattern is one of the decorative 
possibilities of iron spotting. To 
obtain the black metallic spots, 
a slip glaze is boiled through 
a lighter-colored cover glaze. In 
stoneware pieces at left, Harding 
Black used sgraffito technique 
for additional ornamentation. 
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THE GREAT MIDWESTERN 
CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW 


May 6-7-8-9-1954 
Masonic Auditorium 
Cleveland, Ohio 









sponsored by 
The Midwestern Ceramic Dealers Association 
for booth reservations, write: 


MIDWESTERN CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW 
28 Mardale Road Bedford, Ohio 
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LARGE capacity 


precision design, quality built 


MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


ENCLOSED DESIGN 
NO EXPOSED BELTS 
OR PULLEYS 


the FINEST WHEEL obtainable 

at this low FACTORY-TO-YOU price! 
Built to be best in performance, convenience, capacity and 
long service, the MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL is unmatched, 
feature for feature, by any other wheel at up to twice the 
price. Its precision design and many convenience features enable 
you to advance faster . . . create beautiful, professional work. 


Massive, steel construction completely 1 hani to 
exclude clay and moisture . . . assure operator safety and 
provide vibration-free performance. Other features ordinarily 
found only in expensive wheels include pre-lubricated bronze 
bearings for quiet, long service; convenient arm rests, adjust- 
able wedging wire, large 18’ throwing table with plenty of 
working space and a removable water cup. 10’ throwing head 
has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 


You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth, 
instant change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by 
foot pedal. Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use 
any 4% HP motor. (Not incl.) Shipped assembled, Wt. 45 Ibs. 


Standard 4, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master 
Potter’s Wheel. Write for Circular 


Item 47 Reg. list $125.00 Factory Price... 
* 10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co 


























GLASS 
COLORS 


FOR DECORATING TABLEWARE, TUMBLERS, 
LAMP GLOBES, ETC. 


Beautitul Low Firing Colors 
(Cone 022-020) 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE COLLECTION OF 


FIVE GOLD CONTAINED COLORS 
(Carmine-Ruby-Rose) 


$ 500° 


Any other colors, 
collection of 20 colors 


$ 500° 


CRYSTAL 


AND 


COLORED 
ICES 


SAMPLE COLLECTION OF 
TEN COLORS 


$ Q00* 


GOLD,(LIQUID BRIGHT ROMAN BURNISH) 
PLATINUM ,LUSTRES 


A complete line available for Glass and China 
@ IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT e 


“Postage paid when check accomparies order. 
MEDIUMS INCLUDED WITH SAMPLES 
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Ai Ee shihion 


You are cordially invited to visit our new 


Ceramic Center, where you can shop in comfort 
and find all your Ceramic supplies at one con- 


venient location. 


We are certainly thankful to our old friends 
who made our expansion possible and hope 


many new friends will visit our new Center. 


Mrs. Mabel Lester, who recently joined our 
organization as head of our Hobby Division, 
will be available to give lessons in new tech- 


niques to our dealers. Write for information. 


Those who cannot visit us in person will 
receive prompt service on their orders or re- 


quests for information. 





Increased Warehouse Space — New 
Materials — Additional Employees 
Faster Service — Specially Designed 
Studio Room — Technical Advice 











TRINITY CERAMIC SUPPLY 


100 Howell Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Telephone PR-7248 








Be 


25 per cent. 


PO 
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NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS... 
and users of Holland Molds 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


Effective February Ist, 1954 
the prices of all our stock 
molds will be increased 


This increase has become 


necessary to cover the increased 
costs of materials and labor. 


HOLLAND MOLD SHOP 


1040 Penna. Ave. Phone 2-7032 Trenton, N. J. 
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HI-FIRE side loading 
KILNS 


ideal for schools, institutions, 
laboratories and industry. 

















s, y 
SES 
4% ; 











Morel get 
ecamics 


7 72 N orth Main Street 









These _ kilns are 
available in both 
2000°F and 2300°F. 
Models. They have 
all the fine features 
of the Model top 
loading kilns, except 
the door opens on 
the side rather than 
the top. All the larg- 
er models have ele- 
ments in the door to 
assure even distri- 
bution of heat on all 
four sides. The door 
is recessed to retain 
maximum of heat. 
Model side loading 
kilns are adaptable 
to ceramic, porcelain 
and copper enamel 
work. Automatic 
controls are avail- 
able for all models. 
Write for free 
caialog showing 
‘45 models. 


he 


Akron 10, Ohio 
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answers 
to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 








Q. In sotid casting under normal conditions, approxi- 
mately how long should it take for the slip to set suffi- 
ciently for the custing to be removed? 

A. A reas)nable average time for a slip to set in a 
mold is from twenty to thirty minutes. This, however, is a 
variable figure, because the casting time depends upon the 
condition of the mold, composition of the slip, design of the 
piece, tcmperature and humidity of the surrounding air, 
and many other factors. 


Q. Can you recommend a cement or a glue which 
will permanently hold the finding to earrings, cuff links, 
etc? I believe I have tried almost everything available, but 
nothing has been fool-proof. 

A. Ordinary DuPont Duco cement which is avail- 
able in small tubes from any hardware or department store 
is quite satisfactory for permanently cementing findings to 
your ceramic jewelry. Perhaps your difficulty is not with 
the cement: the important thing is to leave unglazed that 
portion of the piece of jewelry to which the finding is to 
be cemented. 


Q. What can be added to an engobe to help keep 
it in suspension? 

A. If the engobe you are using is a commercial pro- 
duct, no additions should be necessary. If you are preparing 
your own, the recipe should include ball clay plus either 
bentonite or gum. These aid in keeping the mixture in 
suspension. 

The amount of bentonite or gum to be added will de- 
pend on the other ingredients in the recipe. Generally, 
around 2 per cent will prove satisfactory. When using 
bentonite, it should be well mixed in the dry batch, and 
the water added afterward. 


Q. What causes mother-of-pearl luster to appear 
frosted or crystalline when fired at cone 018 on a cone 06 
glazed piece of pottery? This does not seem to be a defect 
in the luster for I use it successfully on hard china. 


A. The condition is probably caused by the cone 06 
glaze on which you apply the luster. At cone 018 the glaze 
is just beginning to soften and can give the luster a rough 
surface. Mother-of-pearl and opals are the only lusters 
likely to be affected in this manner; when decorating on an 
06 glaze, therefore, fire to cone 020 for best results. 

Another cause of the frosted appearance would be too 
heavy an application. The same application on hard china 
probably would not give this effect because the glaze re- 
mains intact underneath the luster. 








Direct your inquiries to Questions Editor, “Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
enclose a stamped reply envelope. Questions of general 
interest will appear in this column. 
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NOWI...Reduce Your Costs 





Here They Are...the Latest Equipment 
for Studio Supply Houses and for 
the Studio Pottery 
Manufacturer 





Model MS. Height 38- 
5/16” (including fun- 
nel). Diameter 14”. 
Weight 135 Ibs. Water- 


Model A-200. Height 23%” 
(including funnel). Diameter 
84”. Weight only 42 Ibs. 
Heat-treated, aluminum 
. frame and head. ‘‘Plug-in"’ 
cooled, all stainless type motor, %; H.P., 110 volt. 
steel. Motor 3 H.P.. Speed 3600 R.P.M. at 60 cy- 
220-440 volt, 3600 cles. Smallest mill in the 
R.P.M. on 60 cycles. Morehouse line. 


Go after highly competitive business by reducing your 
production costs the modern way. Use Morehouse Ceramic 
Equipment... don’t tie yourself down to “old style’ meth- 
ods of slow production. 


Morehouse Mills illustrated give you thruput rates from 
1 to 10 pounds per minute! 


Use Morehouse Mills for the preparation of all types of 
glazes, for milling of casting slips, for preparation of un- 
derglaze colors, overglaze colors, engobes, transfer inks, 
decalcomania inks, and “dry-milled” glazes. 


Proven in large plant installations ... Morehouse Mills 
are low in first cost, require little maintenance, occupy only 
small space. Ideal for small batches, rapid color change- 
over. Excellent quality control. No contamination from one 
product to the next. Milling elements are “‘neutral’’. . . fused 
aluminum oxide...long lasting; require little attention 
during their long useful life. 


ANY DESIRED PARTICLE SIZE 


The MOREHOUSE PRIN- 
CIPLE makes it simple and 
easy to adjust for particle 
size desired. It is based on the 
action of a specially formu- 
lated stone (rotor) revolving 
in a horizontal plane at high 
speed against a stationary 
stone (stator). By means of a 
notched adjustment wheel, the 
lower stone may be set from 


direct contact with the upper 
stone to clearances up to ” 
to 4%”. Thus ceramic material 
may be reduced by the grind- 
ing surfaces to the required 
particle size — 5 microns, 15 
microns, etc. You obtain a 
thoroughly dispersed product. 
Stones may be quickly and 
easily changed. 


Go Modern! ...Go Morehouse! 
Morehouse Mills Are Fully Guaranteed 
Try A Mill in Your Plant . .. Morehouse Sales 


Engineers are available everywhere in the United States 
to help you analyze and solve your processing problem. 


Write ...or Send Coupon... TODAY! 


MOREHOUSE INDUSTRIES 


SINCE 1898 
Originators of high-speed stone milling equipment and sole 
manufacturers of Morehouse Mills. 
1150 San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
(Cable Address “MORESPEED”’, Los Angeles) 





(] Please send me full information on Morehouse Mills. 
(] Please have your representative call. 
CJ | would like to trial test a Morehouse Mill in our plant. 











NAME TITLE 

COMPANY “~ 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE ____ STATE 
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IMITATED BEAUTY 
BUT NEVER o- a BY THE 


ATE Ceramic Color Manufacturers  tatachatliaice 


GREETINGS to the State of OHIO 


THE SMART DEALERS LISTED BELOW KNOW QUALITY — THEY ARE SUPPLIED BY OUR 
OHIO DISTRIBUTOR, MODEL CERAMICS, INC., 772 N. MAIN ST., AKRON 10, OHIO. 


Melody Ceramics Waller Ceramic Studio Taylorcraft Studio 




















1643 Newton St. 269 Marseilles Ave. 1724 George Park Blvd. 
AKRON, OHIO ELYRIA, OHIO STOW, OHIO 
Merriman Ceramic Studio aman Ceramics Hobby House Ceramics 
28 Merriman Rd. Box 111 Poland Ave. 
AKRON 3, OHIO EVERETT, OHIO STRUTHERS, OHIO 
Spry’s Art Lace a oe Johnson Hobbycraft 
California ne wy Supply Mechanicsville Rd., ». #2 30 Elmwood Dr. 
evELAND Ol a GENEVA, OHIO TALLMADGE, OHIO 
Rose Lane Ceramics Thelma a yt , ‘ws Studio 
Lil’s Ceramic Studio 1454 West Grant St. D. ##2—Box 
3054 W. 46th St. KENT, OHIO U NIONTOWN, * OHIO ; 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Mary Schultz Ceramic Studio Edna Piltz Ceramic Studio 
Margits China Kiln 121 W. Homestead 591 Willard N.E. 
14 South 18th St. MEDINA, OHIO WARREN, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Helen Spatholt Ceramic Studio Harper Ceramic Studio 
Eileen Nice Ceramic Studio 246 Main St. 150 No. Main St. 
COPLEY, OHIO LEETONIA, OHIO ANGOLA, NEW YORK 
Paquin coe gy Harsh Ceramic Studio Emily H. Jennings 
800 Sackett S: R. D. #1 1232 Wisconsin Ave. 
CUYAHOGA. FALLS, OHIO MARLBORO, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


THE SWANKY NEW LAMPS DONE IN VELVET AND BEAD 
H l) N THE STUNNING NEW DINNERWARE IN SUEDE AND GLAZE 
THE BEAUTIFUL NEW CIGARETTE SETS IN VELVET AND ALLIGATOR 


AMAZING - TERRIFIC - STUPENDCOCUS 
MAGIC MENDER THE NATIONAL CURE FOR HOBBY HEADACHES 


REMEMBER smart dealers use RE-WARD 


1985 FIRESTONE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 1, CALIFORNIA 














WONFIRE glazes... 
for REDS that do not run! 


Among the 39 popular colors of WONFIRE 
liquid glazes are bright red and dark red. 


These reds—unlike any red glaze you may 

have tried—are really fool proof! " using 

WONMFIRE reds as an underglaze . . . they 

cannot run! Or use them as single firing Pe 
. . you'll get perfect results each time. 








JUST PLUG IN THIS AMAZING NEW I KILN 


Think of it! You save time, trouble and money 


ONLY 


when you test your glazes. Now you can ex- $19 





Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


periment with new glaze effects and glaze 
your biscuit ware the same day. Excellent 
for small pieces or jewelry. FOB New York 


Some distributorships still open 
Note these specifications: Kanthal Al Element—Babcock- 


ae write for details Wilcox Fire Brick—Interior size 6 x 6 x 4% in. 12 Amperes. 


Send check or money order to Dealer inquiries invited “ 


Dept. CM, 200 W. Third St., Plainfield, N. J. UNITED ARTIST MATERIALS CO. 





ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 
e € 46 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. «4 
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FIRST award in metal went to 
Fern Cole, Akron, for her enam- 
el plaque. The piece was pur- 
chased for the permanent col- 
lection of St. Paul Gallery. 


FIRST award in clay was re- 
ceived by Karen Karnes, of Black 
Mountain, N.C., for the set of 
stoneware bowls and casserole. 


SECOND in clay went to Laura 
Andreson, Los Angeles, for the 
stoneware bowl, which was pur- 
chased by the Gallery. Also 
atone the vases by Robert 
urner, Alfred Station, N. Y. 
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St. Paul’s Second Annual 
Fiber, Clay and Metal 


Juries for two recent shows—at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and Youngstown, 
Ohio—expressed concern about the 
quality of the work submitted. In a 
joint statement, the judges for the 
second annual Fiber, Clay and Metal 
exhibition at St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art said: “If we are to inter- 
pret this exhibition as characteristic . . . 
we find a continuing failure to achieve 
good craftsmanship. For example: in 
ceramics, there appeared to be an over- 
emphasis on decoration, and abuses of 
structural organization at the expense 
of unity . . . Entries in enameling, 
though sparse, ranged from good to 
top quality with an increasing explor- 


” 


ation of ideas and techniques . . . 
From a thousand entries, the jury— 
Ruth Canfield, New York University; 
Daniel S$. Defenbacher, Fort Worth 
Art Center; and Phillip Morton, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—selected one 
hundred eighty items. These, with the 
exception of a few experimental pieces, 
had “all elements of design in har- 
mony,” they explained, adding that 
many rejected works would have been 
acceptable in a less selective exhibition. 
Prizes and purchases of $1000 went 
to seven craftsmen for pottery, enamels, 
a rug, and a fabric. During the month 
and a half the exhibition was on dis- 
play, the largest crowds on record 
visited the gallery. The Junior League 
of St. Paul joined the gallery-art school 

in presenting the show. 
(More Show Time on Page 32) 














QUICK yet creative way of 

making a piece of pottery from 

a slab of clay is to use a hump 
(of plaster, clay or some other ma- 
terial), a hollow form, a sling mold, or 
some similar device, as an aid to shap- 
ing. The advanced potter as well as the 
student and teacher will find, on in- 
vestigation, that the method has much 
to offer. 

There is something to be said for a 
technique which enables the hobbyist- 
or the professional—to produce effec- 
tive, original pieces quickly. It is a 
boon to the potter who is besieged 
by friends (some newly-found) for 
examples of his ability. Teachers of 
either children or adults know that 
when a student completes a handmade 
piece early in the course, he not only 
has a feeling of accomplishment but 
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his interest is stimulated. Moreover, 
with a number of quickly-made pots 
at hand, a student can try out the 
varied decorating techniques he has 
learned. 

Slab building with the aid of forms 
has merits other than speed. One of 
the most important is that you can 
decorate on the flat slab and shape 
the piece afterward. In fact, only in 
this way can you achieve certain deco- 
rative effects such as the slip comb- 
ing on the plate shown above, or 
scratched decoration, textured surface 
and laid-on clay decoration shown by 
Karl Martz in the December icsue. 





Mr. Sellers is director, and ceramics 
instructor, at the City Recreation Arts 
and Crafts Center at Columbus, Ohio. 
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SLABS 


by THOMAS SELLERS 
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(Slip combing was described by Doro- 
thy Perkins in the August issue). 


IECES fashioned with the aid of 

a particular form will, naturally, 
resemble each other but they are sel- 
dom identical. Variety of wall thick- 
ness, marks left by hands or fingers, 
give each its own personality. Fur- 
ther individuality is easily achieved by 
cutting the walls to modify the shape 
or by adding feet. The “footed” 


y 
forms shown above are an example: 


each one is different from the other yet 
both were made over the same hump. 
No two pieces need ever be alike. 

A variety of methods for creating 
pottery from clay slabs with the aid 
of forms are illustrated, with descrip- 
tive notes, on the following page. Why 
not investigate their merits? @ 
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HUMPS of plaster or of dried or fired clay 
are probably the most widely used aids to 
forming with clay slabs. After the slab is rolled 
out, it is draped over the form and gently pad- 
dled to make it hug the shape. The overhang 
of clay at the rim or bottom is trimmed off. If 
you work with the hump set ona banding wheel, 
the entire process will be facilitated. Handling 
the large slab of clay after rolling is easier 
if you lift it on the canvas or plastic sheet the 
ball of clay rested on when you rolled it out. 


MOLDS similar to press molds are also popular 
aids, and can be of plaster or clay. The slab 
is laid gently over the hollow and pressed in 
with the heel of the hand. If the surface needs 
smoothing, it is stroked with a rubber scraper. 
Care must be taken to avoid pulling the piece 
away from the form when excess clay is trim- 
med: it should be sliced in the direction of the 
mold. It is not difficult to remove a finished 
piece from either mold or hump because the 
clay shrinks away from the form as it dries. 


BISQUE pots can be used if you plan to make 
only one or two pieces on the same form and 
do not want to take the time to prepare a 
hump or press mold. The clay may be draped 
on the outside or pressed on the inside of the 
pot. Use pieces you have made yourself, and 
avoid those with severe undercuts which would 
prevent release of the clay shape after it has 
dried. Outside draping is easier when the pot- 
mold is set over an upright brick or post. 


FABRICS (soft and pliable such as cheese- 
cloth) can be used effectively as hammock 
molds. This aid is most useful for forming pieces 
from slabs which have been decorated and 
have easily marred surfaces. Slits at the 
corners of a cardboard box or nails along the 
edges of a wooden box will support the fabric. 
Before suspension in the hammock, the flat slab 
is cut to the general shape desired. By adjust- 
ing the hammock a variety of forms can be 
achieved. The sling mold at the far right is a 
variation suitable for the smaller, deeper shapes. 


PORTIONS of humps or hollow forms, instead 
of the entire models, can be used to create 
an even greater variety. The slab of clay is 
placed on a section of the outside or inside 
of a form, and cut to a pleasing shape. In 
this way a number of widely different pieces 
can be made. Creating from a slab with no 
aid at all should not be overlooked. You can 
make a handsome piece by using the slab 
alone. Roll the clay, cut a shape, bend or press 
the sides up as desired, support them with 
clay coils or other props until piece is set. 
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Tool And Clay 
Headquarters for 
Sculptors & Ceramists 


You name it! We’ve got it. Ceramic, 
Marble, Plaster Casting, Sculptor’s 
TOOLS. Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller 
of ROMA ITALIAN PLASTILINA. 
Retail and Wholesale. Send today for 
most complete catalog of tools and 
clays ever published. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 
Dept. 9A 304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 








@ Rhinestones for Figurines 

@ Earring Wires, Pin Backs 

@ Bracelet Blanks and other 
findings for Ceramic Jewelry 


= 
Send for FREE Studio Price List 


BERGEN ARTS, pepr. cm 
128 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J. 














LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 
for 


MAKING © REPAIRING 
CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousands of parts of every description, 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
2333 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 


HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 





Send for Catalog © Dealerships Granted 
Professional staff of long experience 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


3517 Riverside Drive ® Dayton 5, Ohio 














GAY-WAY 
“STUDIO TESTED” 
CERAMIC MATERIALS 


Transparent Gloss Glazes 
True Majolica Opaque Enamels 
““Vitgobes' "—Aztec Matts 
Suede Matts—Engobes 
“Sure-Fire’” Red Enamel Glaze 
Catalog Free 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


GAY-WAY POTTERY 
Dept. CM, Sharon, Conn. 
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lron Spotted Glazes 


(Begins on Page 20) 


use to boil through the cover glazes. 
(The kingman feldspar is a potash 
spar.) 


ALBANY SLIP GLAZE 


parts 
100 


Albany slip clay 


MAIJA GROTELL SLIP GLAZE 


parts 
Banpman feldeper: . 6.26... 5.0 sees 21 
co EEE ES PR ee 16 
ads Che iad ioe oe oe ahaa e 26 
Kentucky ball clay #4 .......... 26 
Oe Se eee 12 


HARDING BLACK SLIP GLAZE 


parts 
Ee eRMNS OG IAG i 50. oy 0 ss oso 8 90 
Te WOOG SIRENS 5 socks a esos oon es 10 


The following are some of the cover 
glazes that I use over the slip glazes. 
Each of these should be ball-milled at 
least four to six hours, and they are 
all fired to cone 10 down flat. Each 
may be colored by small additions of 


oxides or prepared stains. 


“OIL SPOT” GLAZE 


parts 
Rammeman feldspar .....'s s:. .<:cicc0s 45 
N.S ae tisis $a FO hea es aes 13 
NEES Oe ep anne PL ery ts 28 
SR MD Ws 65, 6.4:0,5,04 600 a Sha a 11 
Reel AOU RIO sok no's Sa sive des 8 


OPAQUE WHITE BRIGHT GLAZE 


parts 
ERD SEMBNDRE™ 655055646 6 50's 2a 38.1 
cies ai cet bt wwe oe ned ge a be 22.6 
NS FORE are gO ey 4.3 
Kentucky ball clay #4 ........ 4.0 
NNN a ofc! SiS susie H's 0 bintw's-ei0 » Bg 
ee eer eee 7.1 
OS ME (og bs iG b's woe Nicle o o0' 5.7 
SNARES Se PONTE pa gs Ope PEN te yr 1.8 
ROME Che cinie S ip PAs bas ono y p4ie 9 0S 10.7 


parts 
aneinen: Tebdenar. si iso: x as cs.cs 38.3 
EN eet eee piwik a eanwke tb ewes 8.9 
oe AE Oe ere eee 14.9 
ME. 50 ca pies dias twee ae See 8.9 
Barium carbonate ............%.. 10.0 
PS NE See ac bau oo eee 3.9 
UN saya S 356 kan fc Gi pw dn wb 13.2 

OPAQUE WHITE SEMI-MAT 

parts 
Ringman' feldspar... 4 0200s 008 40 
| ES te 7 eee 10 
Darin COPPOMAE oo ee se ve es 14 
CO RNS os ss ins wees ole och icv 14 
BERR: ...p ON wowed hau dice sk aawees 22 


OPAQUE WHITE BRIGHT GLAZE 


parts 
Kingman : feldspar’. <...6s-0ss.0e% 3 35 
DOMME ins ee tiac ic pate eee 4 16 
WAMMNENE 6k: 5 0 3 Sor gek bende ees 6 
CT SRO iss alee teas ab eee le 9 
ROR in ais aah ac eaae nek ak eal 34 


parts 
Nepheline syenite ...........20: 25 
Pareeain TGaDaE SoS oie cba ee 25 
ANID «64 p15 bata Seb a8 wie ohio 10 
ee eee eee oe Peer rete 7 
BOND a Sain uee a eees ohe oO 13 
RNA CREW sac t Sas co pepe saat 5 
UPN fe dincs-k w0d ome eae eee oak wae 15 


parts 
Kingman feldspar .............. 46 
MSE .5 Aas le Asie Wo AS on Shoe 14 
RP ay an re 29 
Se CR cot eae esata 11 


parts 
Nepheline syenite .............. 44 
WORN 5 6a i B83 PERSE BURRS 8 
REE Ua ke iit so hua CORR coe eats 28 
NR SEEN eo aap oh ean a on diners 10 


A nice decorative effect can be at- 
tained by cutting a decoration through 
thé nine coatings of slip glaze (in the 
leather-hard state), exposing the body 
of the pot. Where the slip has been 
cut away there will not be any spots, 
only the solid color of the covering 
glaze. 

Another decorative effect can be 
achieved by trailing the slip glaze very 
heavily on a leather-hard pot to form a 
decoration. In this case your decor- 
ation will be spotted, and your back- 
ground a solid color from your cover 
coating. 








MOVING? 


lf you are, and you know your 
new address, please write us a note 
to that effect SOON. As consider- 
able time is required to process a 
change of address, we must be ad- 
vised of it four weeks in advance. 

You may tell us by letter, post- 
card, or post office form No. 22S; 
give your old address (tear it off 
the envelope your CM comes in, if 
you like) as well as the new. Please 
mention postal zone, if possible. 
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SUPTASTIONS from our readers 





Spray Saver 

One of the objections to spraying 
glazes is the fact that the overspray 
generally cannot be reclaimed. One 
method of saving the overspray is to 
set up a baffle made of clean wrapping 
paper or oil cloth. This will catch the 








overspray which can later be brushed 
down and used again. 

Marjorie Williams 
Louisville, Ky. 





Dollars for Your Thoughts 
CM will pay from $1 to $5 for suggestions 
used in this column. Be sure to include 
photos and sketches if applicable. All items of 


interest to ceramists are carefully considered. 


Shelves On Spools 

When you remove the shelves from 
your kiln, don’t lay one on top of 
the other—separate them with spools. 





Small wooden spools will keep the 
shelves from rubbing against each 
other and creating particles and dust 
which will be difficult to brush away. 
This simple storing technique will 
noticeably cut down on the number 
of your defective pieces which are due 
to kiln dirt. 

Lynn Warren 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Mold Straps 


Ideal straps for your molds can be 
made by cutting one-inch wide bands 


from an old inner tube. 
Sally Gallaway 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Syrup for Glazes 

Corn syrup added in the proportion 
of about 1 tablespoon per quart of 
liquid glaze will allow glazed ware to 
be handled without fingerprinting or 
chipping off. The syrup tends to thin 
the glaze so use a smaller amount of 
water when mixing the glaze batch. 

If the glaze is to be stored, a drop 
of carbolic acid will act as a preserv- 
ative and prevent fermentation. 

Ann Van Kleeck 

Columbus, Ohio 


“Can Opener” 

If your clay comes packaged in a 
cardboard or composition board barrel 
with a wooden cover, you may find it 
difficult to lift the lid. Using a rubber 
mallet or a hammer, tap all around the 
barrel a few inches below the lid. The 

(More Suggestions on Page 31) 
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They're Beautiful! 


“in the 


manufacturers & distributor 


ceramics field-it's 


performance 
that counts’ 
you can depend upon it 


if it came from the Nation's Oldest 
Hobbyist’s Ceramic Supply House 


Model S-11-P 
Porcelain 
li x 11 x 138% 








They're Salable! They're 
ORIGINAL MOLDS! 


Send today for our catalog and see why 
Ludwig Schmid’s original molds are famous 
on FOUR Continents. These are pieces 
with PROVEN sales appeal! 


Catalog $1.00 which will be refunded to you 
upon first order of molds. 


Please send check or money order with your 
mold order. 


Ludwig Schmid ART CERAMIC STUDIO 


838 Genesee Street, Trenton 10, N. J. 
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complete ceramic supplies 


for: 


e SCHOOLS 
e@ HOBBYISTS 
e DEALERS 


$111.50 
f.o.b. 





115-volts 


CERAMIC 
4 SUPPLY CO. 


1954 TEXTBOOK 
CATALOG 50c 


(refunded on first order) 


DEALE, MARYLAND Price List Free 
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FIRST TIME OFFERED 





Beautifully illustrated. All subjects, in- 
tricate details, exquisite design 
finest imported and domestic decals 
ever made at the lowest prices you 
ever paid. Contains the interesting 
history of decal and l 





instructions on how to apply and fire. 
Use it as a handy reference book— 
it's sure to inspire you with wonderful 
ideas! 


Unmatched in price— only 35¢ 


SAMPLE KIT OF DECALS 
INCLUDING 
BRUSH, SPONGE, & VARNISH 


ORDER BOTH TODAY! 


JOHN MARTIN 


treasures 
545 Valley Road, Dept. CM 2 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Send for Free Mold Catalogue 














Ruth McDaniel ORIGINALS 





M85 Plain small Easter Egg 
4” x 2%” $3.00 
M86 Plain large emer Egg 
= 44" $3.50 
M87 Sleeping Bunny Soe 
2” long $2.50 
M88 Bunny Cherub with Basket 
(2 piece — no add on’s) 
2%” tall $3.00 
— Egg Basket on Stand (2 piece 
Id) 5%” tall $3.00 
mad (Not shown) 22 object Press 
Mold, 7%2” x 742”, flowers & jewels 
for decorating Easter eggs, buttons 
& ear bobs $2.50 
All prices F.0.B. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Add 10% for Packing Charge 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


McDANIEL Mold Co. 


P. O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 








itinerary 


(Begins on Page 8) 


Work characterized by luster glazes, 
free design and color, includes animal 
sculpture, wall plaques, hollowware. 


CANADA, Toronto 

February 5-13 
Second Annual Canadian International 
Hobby and Homecraft Show at the 
Coliseum, Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Grounds. Work of hobby-crafts- 
men on display; demonstrations. 


New York, Buffalo 

through February 25 
Annual exhibition by members of the 
Ceramics Section of Buffalo Museum 
of Science, in Print Room of Museum. 
Creative work with clay demonstrated 
February 7, 14, 21. 


New York, New York 

February 16-March 11 
“Ceramics Today,” annual exhibition 
of the New York Society of Ceramic 
Arts, at Museum of Natural History. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 

through February 14 
“Textiles and Ceramics,” traveling ex- 
hibition from the Fourth Biennial of 
the Museum of Cranbrook Academy. 
At Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 
18th St. Distinguished ceramics and 
textiles comprise display of 100 or 
more items. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 

through February 14 
“American Craftsmen,” traveling ex- 
hibition, on display at University of 
Pittsburgh, Fine Arts Department. 
More than 100 examples of ceramics, 
enamels, silversmithing and other work 
by outstanding contemporary crafts- 
men are included in this show spon- 
sored by Smithsonian Institution. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga 

through February 14 
Well-designed British home _ furnish- 
ings, both handcrafted and machine- 
made, comprise “Design from Britain” 
exhibition. Pottery included among 
nearly 200 objects in this traveling 
display. At George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery of Art, 10 Bluff View Ave. 


Texas, Houston 

February 21-April 4 
Comparative exhibition of ceramic 
stoneware includes examples from 
China’s Sung Dynasty and contemp- 
orary Swedish work. The Sung exhibit 
contains specimens from private collec- 
tions and Eastern museums; display 
assembled by Swedish Society of In- 
dustrial Design includes pieces by 
Friberg, Lindberg and Stalhne. At 
Contemporary. Arts Association of 
Houston, 302 Dallas Avenue. 








IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductible from first order 


Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 








Featuring Exotic Art Glazes 


Complete line of Ceramic Supplies 
Classes—Firing 
Open Sat. all day—Sun. by appointment 
Irco & L and L Kilns, Tru-Fyre Glazes 
Jirele Ceramics 2116 N. Limestone 
Ohio's Largest Ceramic Studio 











SPRINGFIELD = Phone 3.0632 OHIO 
MOLDS 
Wrought Iron 
Modern-Contemporary 


Catalogue 25c¢ 
CREEK-TURN POTTERY 


HAINESPORT, N.J. 








° 
RT.13 BOX 543-4 


FRESNO ¢ 





CERAMIC 
LACES and NETS 
WHEEL LACES 
All Widths 


$. COLE CO. 
P.O. Box 827 
Main Post Office, Los Angeles 53, Cal. 


Please Write for Our Free Catalog 








Clay Haven 
Ceramic & China Painting 
Supplies 
Evenheat and Jen-Ken Kilns 
Ceramichrome Distributors 
6912 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich. 
LU 2-6871 








Ceramic Molds and Supplies 
Free Catalog® Free Mold® Free Packing 


Wholesale wy Retail 


OF CALIFORNIA 
12125 Lakewood Blvd., Downey 6, Calif. 








CERAMIC FLOWER 

INSTRUCTIONS (NO MOLDS OR CUTTERS) $2.00 
CHINA PAINTING 

VIA CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, EACH $1.00 
OR COMPLETE COURSE, 12 LESSONS $10.00 
300 CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS $3.00 

SEND FOR BROCHURE 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Ct., Pasadena, California 








Instruction Catalogue 
Now Available for Ceramists 
25c Postpaid 
Dealers Ask for Discount Sheet. 


LAURINE BROCK CERAMICS 
1651 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 5, Texas 














KNAPINE CERAMIC STUDIO 
Sno-White Non-Crazing Slip 
Non-Crazing Transparent Glaze 
MOLDS, MODELS, BLOCKS, CASES 
Sno-White Bisque Ware 
212 S. 11th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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CERAMIC 
MATERIALS ® EQUIPMENT 


Potters Wheels — Kilns 
Clays — Glazes — Tools 
If you haven’t tried our liquid under- 
glaze colors, send for information. 
JACK D. WOLFE COMPANY 
62 Horatio Street, New York 14, New York 








Selling to SCHOOLS 
is our specialty. 

A complete line of matched ceramic 
supplies and raw materials available. 
CATALOG AND TIPS 15c¢ 
or Write on School Stationery. 


BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY CENTER 
76 Allen St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








ANIMAL. MOLDS 
J & M CERAMICS 
ORIGINALS 


20416 Royal Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 
Phone—MEnlo 4-4/32 


Send 15¢ for NEW 








illustrated catalog 
CERAMICS MONTHLY for 


WATC announcement on new 


LIQUID UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
DEALER AND JOBBER INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


GARE CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 
235 Washington St. Haverhill, Mass. 








CERAWAX—a LIQUID wax for 
wax resist decoration 
$1.25 per quart 


THE ARCHIE BRAY a 





FOUNDATION 
Montana 








Helena 

















1723 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Religious Roman Gold Decals 
Cross—25c, Lords Prayer (Prot. or 
Cath.) 25¢ each, 23rd Psalm 35c 
Little Sheperdess 35c, Pansy Spray 
10c, Ivy Glaze 10 Ib. $10.00 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 











schools 


Study at the CRAFT WORKSHOP 


In the Great Smoky Mountains 
PI BETA PHI — UNIVERSITY OF TEN- 
NESSEE e@ Full session: June 14 to July 
17, 1954 @ Half sessions: June 14-30, and 
July 1-17, 1954 @ Classes in weaving, 
silk screen printing, metalwork, jewelry, 
enameling, pottery, design, recreational 
crafts @ Graduate — Undergraduate — Non- 
credit @ For folder write: 





VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO = 








Pi Beta Phi School @ Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 
WRITE BOX 3 FOR BOOKLET 
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suggestions 


(Begins on Page 29) 


lid will pop up. Incidentally, you 
will find a garden trowel a handy tool 
for scooping the clay out of the bar- 
rel. 

Doris and W. I. Newman 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Mold Cleaner 


To remove mold soap or grease 
from your plaster molds, use wood 
alcohol, clear high test gasoline, or a 
mild soda solution. Any of these, 
gently rubbed on the mold surface 
with a soft cloth, should restore the 
original absorbency. Allow the mold to 
dry in the outside air, rather than in a 
dryer, to eliminate a fire hazard. 


J. H. Saling 


Columbus, Ohio 
Double Duty 


The sprayer attachment for vacuum 
cleaners works quite satisfactorily for 











spraying glazes. Be sure you attach the 
spraying unit to the blowing end of 
the cleaner! 

(Mrs.) S. R. Samuels 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Red On Red 


The cone 06 to 04 commercial, 
transparent red glazes are particu- 
larly beautiful when applied to a red 
firing body. The combination of the 
red glaze on the red body produces 
a richness and depth which is unmatch- 
ed by any other reds I have ever seen 
at these low temperatures. It is en- 
tirely different from the red glaze as 
it appears on a white body, and from 
a red body covered with a transparent 
glaze. 

Thomas Sellers 


Columbus, Ohio 








NOW! the first NEW GLAZE 


development in a century 


NATURAL 
ORE 
GLAZES 


Get the richness of true 
stoneware glazes from your 
own kiln . . . brush, spray or 
dip ... heat and acid resistant 

. all with the earthy, rich 
varied tones science has never 


duplicated. 
fires at Cone 04 


six proved, tested colors 


Black Jack... matte 

White Enterprise . . . velvet matte 

Eldorado Plum... rich red 

Blue Stone . . . mottled 

Ziege’s Brown Gold . . . Semi-transparent 
Tailing Tan. . . khaki 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


To introduce Natural Ore Glazes we 
will ship you prepaid a 6-oz sample 
of any color for $1 or a special all- 
color assortment of 6—12 oz. pack- 
ages for $8.95. Try these glazes in 
a own kiln. Experiment with them. 

you don’t agree that here are the 
finest glazes—if they fail to give you 
exciting new results—return the un- 
used portion and your full purchase 
price will be refunded. 


USE ORDER FORM BELOW NOW 
Ordersjshippedasame day received 


NATURAL ORE GLAZE CO. 
Central City, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $. for 
which rush the following Natural Ore 
Glazes with complete instructions at 

$1.00 each postpaid: 
( ) 6 oz. pkgs. in following 




















colors: 








( ) 6 — 12 oz. pe of assorted 








colors at $8.95 postpaid. 
Name 
Address. 
City State 





( ) Check here if you would like 
information on other glazes as 
they are developed. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ee ee ee ee ee me 























Tirschenreuth 
Bavarian Cake Plate 


G13683 Cake Plate 
11” coup shape $3.50 


Imported White China, 
brushes, colors, designs, and 
many other materials for the 
china decorator. 


Ask for our 


China Catalog “C” 


FREE 


W. A. Maurer Company 


316-318 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


| 
| 
| 





| 


PRIZE WINNERS in the Ohio Sixth Annual 
are shown in the display above. Far left is 
Sleeping Coon by Ann Van Kleeck, $25 prize; 
below it, a stoneware bowl by Charles Lo- 
kofsky, Bowling Green, $50 prize; the large 


SHOW 
TIME 


(Begins on Page 25) 


Butler's Sixth Annual 
Ohio Ceramic Show 


Entries for the Sixth Annual Ohio 
Ceramic Show at Youngstown main- 
tained such an even level of accom- 
plishment that the judge, Henry Var- 
num Poor of New York, approved one 
hundred sixty pieces for the exhibit, 
rejecting few entries. The show, on 


“termed a 


panel holds the Twelve Apostles, enamel, by 
Mary Ellen McDermott, Akron, $100 prize; be- 
low it, a stonware ovoid bowl by Jane Parsh- 
all, Akron, $50 prize; far right is an enamel 
bowl by Michael Natko, Olmstead Falls, $50. 


display through January at Butler Art 
Institute, was the largest of its kind 
ever held at the gallery. 

The work of some of America’s lead- 
ing ceramic craftsmen was included 
(residents and former residents of the 
state were eligible), and cash prizes 
totalling $525 were awarded eight of 
them. 

In spite of the high standard of the 
pottery, sculpture and enamels, how- 
ever, Mr. Poor failed to find what he 4 
“masterpiece.” He urged ¥ 
ceramists to revitalize their products 
by going back to the source of their | 
materials and learning more about the ¥ 
natural elements of clay and glaze. 

The judge, a distinguished ceramic 
artist, was a guest exhibitor in the 
show with three typical examples of 
his work. 
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INCLUDED in the exhibition were the pieces 
shown above. Gold and Frankincense and 
Myrrh (left) is to title of the sculpture 
by Maybelle Muttart Falardeau, Cleveland. 


THE JUROR, 
Poor, is 


noted artist Henry Varnum 
with three of the prize- 
winning sculptures. At left is Amneris, a 
hand built cat with enamel on copper inlays. 


The work of Elizabeth C. McFadyen, East 


shown 


FEBRUARY 1954 





Of terra cotta, it is twenty-one inches tall. 
The vase, Of the Sea, was exhibited by Vik- | 
Cleveland. It is hand | 
inches in height. 


tor Schreckengost, 


built and 


is twenty-five 


Cleveland, it took a $100 prize. Ruffled | 
Grouse, a low fired piece eight inches high | 
by Ellen Walters, Cleveland, took a $50 | 
prize. TV Enchantment, terra cotta, took 
$100 for Mrs. Vance Gedeon, Strongsville. 
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CERAMIC SCULPTURE by John B. Kenny 
The brand new book which promises to be 
as valuable as his “best seller” on ‘Pottery 
Making.” Mr. Kenny uses the same step- 
by-step pictorial technique and an identical 
format. Containing over a th d photos 
and sketches it covers all phases of the 
sculptor’s art from beginning essentials to 
advanced projects, orcas | animals, chess- 
men, figures, and many others. $7.50 


EARLY AMERICAN DESIGNS 
by Erwin O. Christensen 
Interested in identifying Early American 
pottery? Here's an assist. The 48 pages 
(8Y,” x 11”) are filled with some 60 il- 
lustrations of ceramic decorations $1.75 


POTTERY MAKING by Wren and Wren 
The authors, potters of Oxshott, England, 
cover all the basic phases of pottery mak- 
ing. In addition, they present information 
on gas kilns and building a small coke 
kiln. Illustrated, 140 pages. $3.50 


MARIA: THE POTTER OF SAN ILDE- 

FONSO by Alice Marriott 
The story of Maria Martinez, who revived 
the ancient Pueblo craft of pottery making 
and has become a legend in her own life- 
time. A unique biography, skillfully told. 
Contains 294 pages; 25 illustrations. $3.75 


LITERATURE ABSTRACTS OF CERAMIC 
GLAZES by Koenig and Earhart 
A review of virtually all literature on cer- 
amic glazes. Drawn from nearly 90 sources 
covering a period of more than 50 years. 
Fully indexed. $7.50 





Order Form 


Please send me the following books: 


Sais Gee 


CERAMICS 


MONTHLY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Select Titles to Choose From 


CHINA DECORATION by Kathleen Mann 
This new book is a simple guide to the 
china decorating art. Many illustrated ex- 
amples of modern designs. $2.50 


CERAMICS BOOK by Herbert H. Sanders 
Just published. Complete step-by-step in- 
structions on making specific pieces. Ex- 
amples of pottery by well-known ceramists. 
Over-sized format (8” by 11'/2”), 96 pages. 
$1.75, paper back; $3.00 hard bound. 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT 
by Cole and Storr 
How to make pottery pay. What to make, 
how to make it, how to price, how to 
merchandise. Has many ideas for new and 
original products. $2.95 


A POTTER'S PORTFOLIO 

by Bernard Leach 
An elaborate (11'/2” by 14”, cloth-bound} 
edition in which Mr. Leach has chosen for 
discussion some 60 examples of great pot- 
tery of the past down to the present. The 
pottery pictures are suitable for framing; 
some are in color. $17.50 


CERAMICS HANDBOOK 
by Richard Hyman 
Illustrated with almost 300 photos, it covers 
all phases of pottery making, sculpture, 
and jewelry. Includes recipes for low-temp- 
erature glazes, instruction for building kilns 
and wheels, and an “equipment review.” 


Hard-bound edition. $2.95 


Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
3494 N. High St., 


Columbus, Ohio 
We pay postage 


State 


.... Send remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3% Sales Tax. 


ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 
by Kenneth F. Bates 

The author, who has won many prizes for 
his enamels, has penned a practical guide © 
for the beginning student and an authori- 
tative reference for the craftsman. 
all phases of the art of enameling. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, including plates in color, | 


$3.75 


POTTER'S BOOK by Bernard Leach 
The famed Mr. Leach’s book is the out- 

come of 25 years’ work in the Far East — 
and England. It deals with four types of | 
pottery: Japanese raku, English slipware, © 
stoneware, and Oriental porcelain. Con- © 
siderable basic information is between — 
these covers as well. Illustrated, some in 
color. $6.00 © 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER 
. by Ruth M. Home © 
The chemistry, geology, history of ceramics 
presented in non-technical language. Since — 
the author began her study of ceramics | 
“at the beginning,” she is able to say in © 
the preface, “Only an amateur can ap- | 
preciate the problems of an amateur,” 


$4.50 ; 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY © 
MAKING by John B. Kenny © 
Exaggerated title? Not at all. All of the 
most popular pottery making techniques 


are explained in detailed, step-by-step | 
photo lessons. Included is basic informa- 
tion on clays, glazes, bodies, firing, plaster, 
many other subjects. Large format (7” by — 
10”), 242 pages, more than 500 photos 
and drawings. $7.50 — 


THE POTTER'S CRAFT by Charlies F. Binns 
Written by the man who since his death — 
has been called the “Father of Ceramics,” © 
the book discusses the various origins of 
pottery, the nature of clayworking mater- _ 
ials and tools, and careful instructions for 
a variety of projects. For the amateur as 
well as the student. : 


CREATIVE CERAMICS a 
by Katherine M. Lester — 
Strong on modeling, the volume also pre- = 
sents detailed material on developing 
simple designs, building decorative tile, 
making simple molds, glazing, firing. tk 
lustrated with works by contemporary pol+ 
ters and with fine old masterpieces. $4.25 





Covers © 





